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century earlier with the Sovereign Council resumed
officially its place within the geographic boundaries of
Canada at that period, and the government at London
not only restored to the former New France its fron-
tiers of 1760, and to the Canadiens the full enjovment
of their civil rights, but also introduced into the colony
the first elements of parliamentary government.

But the establishment of a Legislative Council to
administer the affairs of the province was only a first
weak step and the home government surrendered none
of its prerogatives. Still less was this step designed to
satisfy the English minority which for the moment at
least believed itself betrayed by its own people and
delivered over to foreign domination. The American
colonists, too, were angered and added the Quebec Act
to their long list of grievances against the British
Crown. As soon as they were at war to gain their
independence, the colonists accused Great Britain of
having established in Canada an arbitrary govern-
ment, and of having abolished "the free system of
English laws."

The American Revolution which Peter Kalm had
prophesied as early as 1753 in his Journeys to North
America and which Vergennes had foretold imme-
diately following the loss of Canada, had the effect of
silencing the protests of the minority. If the French
Canadians did not take a very active part in the
struggle with the invader, they did turn a deaf ear to
the appeals of those who urged them to revolt against
London.1 But when the triumphant Revolution had

1 Louis XVI and his minister, Vergennes, had decided that
Canada would remain England's. By the treaty of alliance with
the United States in 1778 France formally renounced its claim to
its former possession.